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so much attenuated by the process, that it cannot be effec-
tive on any. And as it is in nature, so it is in art, which
ought to be the image of it. Universal philanthropy forms
but a precarious and very powerless rule of conduct; and
the ' progress of the species' will turn out equally unfitted
for deeply exciting the imagination. It is not with freedom
that we can sympathise., but with free men. There ought,
indeed, to be in history a spirit superior to petty distinc-
tions and vulgar partialities ; our particular affections ought
to be enlightened and purified; but they should not be
abandoned, or, such is the condition of humanity, our feel-
ings must evaporate and fade away in that extreme diffu-
sion. Perhaps, in a certain sense, the surest mode of pleas-
ing and instructing all nations is to write for one.

This too Schiller was aware of, and had in part attended
to. Besides, the Thirty-Years War is a subject in which
nationality of feeling may be even wholly spared, better
than in almost any other. It is not a German but a Euro-
pean subject; it forms the concluding portion of the Re-
formation, and this is an event belonging not to any country
in particular, but to the human race. Yet, if we mistake
not, this over-tendency to generalisation, both in thought
and sentiment, has rather hurt the present work. The
philosophy, with which it is embued, now and then grows
vague from its abstractness, ineffectual from its refinement:
the enthusiasm which pervades it, elevated, strong, enlight-
ened, would have told better on our hearts, had it been
confined within a narrower space, and directed to a more
specific class of objects. In his extreme attention to the
philosophical aspects of the period, Schiller has neglected to
take advantage of many interesting circumstances, which it
offered under other points of view. The Thirty-Years War
abounds with what may be called picturesqueness in its